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Surge  Negas  ?  instat,  Surge  inquit. 

Non  quae  Surge.  persius. 

VICE  has  so  universally  ditTus- 
d  iti^elf  through  the  world,  that  all 
rguments  against  it,  and  motives 
o  virtue,  are  like  to  meet  with  iit- 
le  encouragement.  The  sptcula- 
ions  which  please  the  humours  of 
ny  countrymen,  will  be  more  ac- 
eptable  as  they  make  them  laugh, 
ban  others  more  serious  as  they 
aiise  them  to  reflect.  Put  since 
irtue  is  of  all  other  things  the  most 
mportant  to  our  present  and  fu- 
ure  felicity,  and  on  the  contrary 
ice  the  most  detrimental  ;  I 
boose  rather  to  be  thought  dully 
ober,  than  foolishly  merry  ;  and 
ball  make  it  my  perpetual  endeav- 
ur  to  strike  at  those  irregularities 
'hich  deform  human  life,  ana 
lace  them  in  the  most  odious  view, 
imong  these  errors,  as  there  is 
one  of  a  more  general  malignance 
ban  idJrnftSi  so  I  shall  make  it  the 
ubject  of  the  present  paper. 

When  we  consider  man  as  form- 
d  by  the  hands  of  Omnipotence, 
^nd  the  skill  of  the  most  perfect 
yisdom,  we  may  be  certain  the  Di- 
ine  Being  propos  'd  an  end  in  hn 
reation  worthy  himself:  and  what 
.^his  end  was  may  be  easily  knou-n 


if  we  look  into  the  powers  and  fac¬ 
ulties  of  mankind.  If  we  cast  our 
thoughts  upon  a  wide  capacity  to 
receive  knowledge,  and  a  will 
which  is  the  seat  of  the  most  pure 
and  elevated  affections,  we  natur¬ 
ally  infer  they  were  given  us  to 
look  into  the  several  beauties  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  with  the  highest 
degrees  of  love  and  admiration. 

As  we  think  of  our  spirits  which 
can  shoot  up  to  heaven  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  and  traverse 
the  immense  fields  of  nature  in  a 
moment,  we  justly  conclude  w’e 
w'ere  designed  for  action,  and  that 
of  the  noblest  sort  The  members 
of  our  bodies  were  bestowed  upon 
us  to  execute  the  several  ofiices  of 
life,  and  be  subservient  to  the  vi¬ 
vacity  of  our  souls.  The  spirits 
wdiich  are  of  a  superior  order  to  us, 
as  they  are  freed  from  the  encum¬ 
brance  of  flesh,  so  their  activity  in 
the  service  of  their  creauir  flames 
out  with  an  everlacting  heat  and 
brightness  ;  and  as  the  scrip’ ure 
in  a  lively  manner  expresses  it.  they 
rest  nit  drty  r.ir  n:^ht.  "^I'he  devils 
hurry  forw.irj  their  malicious  de¬ 
signs  with  an  unweaiied  vigour; 
and  are  patterns  of  the  most  sur¬ 
prising  vigilance  and  industry. 
All  nature  drives  in  a  continual 
flux,  and  we  see  nothing  that  is 
idle.  Tho.'^r*  vast  lL’r..inaries  which 
are  suspended  in  the  tther,  dart 
about  their  influences  to  their  re¬ 
spective  syst'^ms,  whii'c  the  f’l  mets 
execute  the  divine  orders,  w  ith  an 
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inconceivable  whirl  and  rapidity.  ^ 

The  animal  creation  performs 
the  several  tasks  nature  has  enjoin¬ 
ed  them.  Even  the  ant  and  bee  . 
preach  against  the  sloth  and  inac¬ 
tivity  of  the  sluggard.  The  trees 
bend  witii  fruit,  the  fields  flour, 
ish  with  grass,  and  the  gardens 
bloom  with  flowers  ;  and  action 
seems  to  be  the  universal  music k 
to  which  all  the  works  of  God 
dance  their  various  measures. 

These  things  considered,  we 
nay  be  the  better  able  to  judge  of 
the  men  of  idleness  as  the  only 
useless  parts  of  the  creation  While 
all  the  world  is" stirring  and  active 
above  and  below  them,  they  slum¬ 
ber  away  their  existence  in  a  stu¬ 
pid  dream,  and  are  the  sole  blanks 
in  the  great  book  of  nature.  How 
inconsiderable  do  they  appear,  set 
in  the  light  of  comparison  with 
the  rest  of  the  universe.  They 
can  look  upon  no  object  that  w  ill 
not  cover  them  with  shame  and 
confusion.  The  rational,  animal, 
and  vegetative  creatures  stare  con¬ 
viction  upon  them.  The  inanim¬ 
ate  class  of  beings  may  be  passively 
useful,  and  are  made  serviceable  to 
mankind  in  a  thousand  instances, 
whereas  they  are  so  in  none,  but 
SLTt  a  dull  caput  rvortuum^  the  heavy 
and  w’orthless  dioss  of  the  species. 

When  once  laziness  is  planted 
in  the  possession  of  our  powers,  it 
banishes  thence  every  thing  w  hich 
is  truly  great  and  generous,  and 
throws  open  a  passage  for  the  most 
enoimous  follies  and  vices  to  make 
tlieir  entrance.  The  idle  man  is 
an  cuciny  tp  his  fame,  estate,  coun¬ 
try,  his  body  and  soul.  He  neglects 
the  improvement  of  the  brightest 
and  best  part  of  his  composition  ; 
never  reads  any  author  so  as  to  ena¬ 
ble  him  to  be  one  ;  nor  exerts  him¬ 
self  in  any  conspicuous  enterprize 
that  may  transmit  liis  fame  down 


to  the  applauses  of  posterity.  Faint 
is  the  reward  of  a  strict  course  o(| 
virtuous  and  lavdable  actions, 
the  fished  productions  of  a  great] 
genius,  like  a  shade  it  waits  udoi 
the  hero,  the  patriot,  the  goo^j 
author,  and  the  saint,  while  tht 
idle  and  supine  shall  have  tkei 
names  blotted  out  in  an  etern 
oblivion. 

If  a  man  of  this  sordid  dispositir 
enjoys  an  estate,  it  soon  dwindld 
into  nothing  by  his  prodigality  a 
carelessness.  If  he  is  poor  he  vilij 
remain  so,  and  doze  away  a  life  [ 
the  most  uncomfortable  indigene 
His  country  receives  no  bent 
from  his  industry,  and  he  is  of 
more  significance  to  it,  than  if 
did  not  exist.  He  is  overcome 
the  least  appearance  of  difficult) 
its  service,  and  had  much  ratlier 
criminally  easy  tlian  painfully  b 
tficial.  Besides,  he  has  taken 
care  to  qualify  himself  for  pu 
utility,  and  theiefore  is  equally  c 
ficient  in  pow'erand  will.  Buir. 
only  is  he  of  no  use  to,  but  pre 
as  a  load  on  the  communit 
which  would  have  reason  to  rcy/. 
w’ere  he  dismissed  out  of  life, 
one  of  a  more  active  spirit  pluc 
in  his  room.  Nay  he  may  be 
speakably  detrimental  to  the  c 
nionw'eaUh,  as  he  scatters  a  n 
diffusion  of  his  disieniper  rou 
about  him,  infects  the  whole  cir 
of  his  acquaintance,  and  like  : 
plague  threatens  universal  ru 
Both  physicians  and  divines  cc 
demn  idleness  as  hurtful  to  the 
dy.  It  is  the  parent  of  a  gr 
many  distempers,  it  feeds  xlie  1 
mour  of  melancholy,  and  as 
judgment  upon  it  urges  men  to  thi 
vices  as  soon  puts  a  period  to  tl 
lives. 

But  it  does  the  greatest  dam 
of  aU  to  the  mind.  It  fixes  in  u 
idle  man’s  breast  the  stings  of ' 
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^ost  furious  reflections,  and  wher-  sai^e  writer  remarks  in  cppositioti, 
jrver  he  goes  makes  his  guilt  keep  that  although  that  principle  were 
company,  and  wispers  perdi-  admitted,  it  must  then  remain  to 
^ion  in  his  ears.  be  proved,  that  her  plan  would  be 

I  It  is  the  rust  of  the  soul  which  most  likely  to  insure  its  attainment, 
tats  up  all  its  purity  and  bright  “  The  peculiarity  of  that  plan 
It  exposes  it  to  the  most  vi-  consists  in  limiting  the  interest  of 
rious  actions,  to  which  it  is  hurried  the  piece,  in  a  great  degree,  t^ 
on  by  the  grand  seducer  of  man-  the  developement  of  some  one 
Skind,  and  so  clouds  its  sight  that  great  passion  in  the  principal  char- 
cannot  sec  the  charms  that  glitter  acter,  and  in  exhibiting  this  pas- 
jn  the  immortal  crowns  of  glory,  j  sion  in  all  the  successive  stages  of 
jfothatit  prefers  the  false  elysium  j  its  progress,  from  its  origin  to  its 
if  ease  to  the  everlasting  peace  and  j  final  catastrophe.  It  does  not  ap- 
^renity  that  springs  from  the  vision  pear  to  us  that  either  cf  these  ob- 
0  the  most  perfect  of  beings.  But  servances  is  well  calculated  to  in- 
llfhen  an  idle  person  gasps  upon  his  crease  the  effect  of  any  dramatre 
4-*ath-bed,  and  is  just  breathing  his  production. 

^ulintothe  vengeance  of  his  judge,  “  If  any  thing  more  is  meant  by 

^hat  horrors  and  convulsive  ago-  limiting  the  interest  of  the  piece  to 
^iics  rack  and  torment  him,  and  he  the  consequences  of  a  single  pas- 


jjnust  needs  tremble  to  give  an  ac- 
of  that  life  which  has  either 
;n  wasted  in  idleness,  or  spent  in 

.AYS  ON  THE  SEPARATE 
PASSIONS. 

IThas  become  somewhat  fa^-hion- 
le  of  late  years,  in  the  dramatic 
)rld,  to  produce  plays  exemplify- 
I  a  panic ular  passion,  by  making 


sion,  than  is  implied  in  the  vulgar 
rules  for  preserving  unity  of  char¬ 
acter  and  of  action,  are  inclined 
to  think  that  something  more  is 
meant  than  can  very  easily  be  jus¬ 
tified.  The  old  maxims  evidently 
require  the  predominancy  of  cer¬ 
tain  motives  in  the  minJs  of  th? 
leading  characters,  and  a  certai” 

I  consistency  in  the  sympathies 
are  excited  by  their  fortunes.  'IV 
carrv  these  restretions  srdl  farther, 


g  a  pariicuiar  passion,  by  making  j  and  to  confine  *he  vvh<  le  inten'st  of 
e  whole  plot  subservient  to  that  j  the  5torv  to  the  deveh'perrent  of  a 
id.  Miss  Baillie  composed  a  se-  >  ?inglc  passion,  seems  to  us  to  be  al- 
?s  of  plays  which  were  publi^lied  (  together  impracticable,  and  could 
180*2,  the  object  of  which  was  i  not  even  be  attempted,  in  a  very 
illustrate  the  stronger  p  i^vions  imperfect  degree,  without  violating 
the  mind,  each  in  a  tiagedy  that  unitv  cf  actio  n  bv  which  the 


ru  w,  illustrate  the  stronger  p  i^vions 
the  mind,  each  in  a  tiagedy 
e  lyl^d  comedy,  ddie  merits  of  this  p'*- 
gr^f^liar  plan  have  been  doubted  and 
e  1^4lscussed  wath  great  ability.  It  h.is 
as^ll^en  objected  by  a  respectable  wn- 


gencrt^l  efifet  rf  the  piece  would 
be  very  i^iateriaUy  impaired.  To 
confine  the  attention,  and  tie  down 
the  sympathies  to  the  observance  of 


Jfethat  “  such  plans  necessarily  ex  one  master  passion  t}.;«  ugh  a  whole 
l^de  many  beauties,  aiul  insure  play,  is  plainly  impos'ible  ;  first, 
fothlng  but  constraint.'*  Miss  because  that  passion,  in  order  to 
pfidly  asserts,  that  striking  deline-  prove  its  strength,  must  have  some 
|i|ion  of  character  makes  the  pecu-  other  passion  to  encounter  and 
Jpr  interest  of  the  drama  ;  but  the  overcome  in  the  bosom  where  it  is 
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at  last  to  reign  ;  and,  secondly,  be- 
cadse  a  certain  portion  of  our  sym¬ 
pathy  must  necessarily  be  reserved 
for  the  fate  and  the  feelings  of  those 
who  are  the  objects  and  the  victims 
of  this  ruling  passion  in  the  hero. 

“  VVe  cannot  easily  sympathize 
with  a  lover,  unless  we  take  some 
concern  in  the  object  of  his  at¬ 
tachment  ;  and  are  seldom  much 
oflFended  by  the  oppressions  of  a  ty¬ 
rant,  when  we  do  not  enter  very 
warmly  into  the  feelings  ot  those 
whom  he  oppresses.  I’he  only 
way  in  which  the  interest  w^e  take 
in  the  story  can  be  in  any  degree 
engrossed  by  the  hero,  is  to  provide 
him  a  succession  of  inferior  pa¬ 
tients  and  observers,  through  whom 
he  moves  in  the  grand  career  of  his 
passion,  and  who  are  successively 
forgotten  for  the  sake  of  those  who 
replace  them.  By  this  contrivance, 
which  is  but  seldom  practicable,  it 
is  very  obvious,  however,  that  the 
interest  of  the  piece  is  impaired  and 
dissipated,  and  the  unity  of  the  ac¬ 
tion  entirely  broken. 

“  The  peculiarity  of  Miss  Bail- 
lie’s  plan,  however,  does  not  con¬ 
sist  so  much  in  reducing  any  play 
to  the  exhibition  of  a  single  passion, 
as  in  attempting  to  coropiehend 
within  it  a  complete  view  of  the  or- 
Ifrin,  growth,  and  consummation  of 
this  passion,  under  all  its  aspects  of 
progress  and  maturity.  This  plan 
j^eems  to  us  almost  as  un poetical  as 
that  of  the  bard  who  begun  the  tale 
of  the  Trojan  war  from  the  egg  of 
Leda ;  and  really  does  not  appear 
very  well  calculated  for  a  species 
of  composition,  in  which  the  time 
of  the  action  represented  has  usual¬ 
ly  been  more  circumsciibed  than 
in  any  other.  Miss  Baillie,  how¬ 
ever,  is  of  opinion,  that  it  will  turn 
out  to  be  a  very  valuable  discovery  ; 
and  insists  much  upon  the  advan¬ 
tage  that  will  be  gained  by  adher¬ 


ing  to  it,  both  in  the  dcvelopeme 
of  character,  the  increase  of  inter 
est,  and  the  promotion  of  moral  in 
provemenr.  We  are  afraid  thi 
these  expectations  are  more  sat 
guine  than  reasonable. 

“  To  delineate  a  man’s  charactei, 
by  tracing  the  progress  of  his  rulbj^ 
passion,  is  like  describing  his  pf^ 
son  by  the  yearly  admeasuremei 
of  his  foot,  or  rather  by  a  terni!| 
report  of  the  increase  of  a  wth,  kr; 
w'hich  his  health  and  his  beauj. 
are  ultimately  destroyed.  A 
ing  passion  distorts  and  deforms 
character  ;  and  its  growth,  instffi 
of  developing  that  character 
fully,  constantly  withdraw's  ircE^ 
and  more  of  it  from  our  via 
The  growth  of  the  passion  isn^ 
the  growth  of  the  mind  ;  and 
progress  and  symptoms  are  pr 
conform,  in  whatever  subject 
may  have  originated.  Amor  o 
bus  idtrstf  at  least,  says  the 
and  it  may  fairly  be  admitted,  t 
men  become  assimilated,  by  ti 
common  subjection  to  some  ma 
passion,  w’ho  had  previously 
distinguished  by  very  opposite  ch 
acters.  To  delineate  characti 
therefore,  by  the  progress  of  siicfliiili 
passion,  is  like  following  a  cloudy^: 
smoke,  in  order  to  discrimin 
more  clearly  the  objects  that  it 
velopcs. 

“  These  considerations  are 
very  obvious,  that  though^  Htl 
Baillie  has  certainly  talked  agn^  Cur 
deal  about  tracing  a  passion  #111 
its  origin,  we  are  persuaded 
she  re.illy  did  not  expect  much  | 
sistance  from  this  maxim  in 
delineation  of  character.  Shei||(|om 
built,  in  general,  upon  a  tr^  ‘ 
ground  ;  and  seems  to  have  [^iot 
ceived  very  clearly  the  methoi^ 
emplo)  ing  a  predominating 
sion,  so  as  to  give  brilliancy 
effect  to  characteristic  reprcH:.-J^ 
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^!tion.  This  method,  which,  how- 
ever,  is  by  no  means  new,  consists 
j'orincipally  in  the  occasional  intro- 

Ijction  of  the-passion,  or  peculiar 
irn  of  mind,  in  transactions  of  in- 
rior  moment,  and  in  circumstan- 
»«  where  it  does  not  serve  at  all 
>  help  forward  the  action  (;f  the 
icce.  By  tliis  apparently  acci- 
pntal  disclosure  of  consistency,  a 
amp  of  nature  and  reality  is  giv- 
^  to  the  w’hole  delineation  ;  and 
le  glimpses  that  are  thus  caught 
f  the  hero,  in  the  course  of  his  or- 
Inary  deportment,  serve,  in  a  man- 
cr,  to  confirm  those  impressions 
^at  had  been  excited  by  his  mf>re 
:udied  and  imposing  appearan¬ 
ce  In  private  life,  and  on  trifling 
ccasions,  the  splendid  drapery  of 
he  passions  is  imially  laid  aside  ; 
nd,  if  we  are  permitted  to  look  in 
ipcn  them  in  this  situati(,n,  we 
ancy  that  we  recognize  their  gen- 
line  features  with  k»;s  uncertainty, 
fcare  be  taken,  therefore,  to  re- 
tre^eve  the  gl  i:  e  and  pomp  of  the 
lasiw^iain  actir>n,  by  the  insertion  of  a 
btK'  w  such  ca^ual  incidents,  we  seem 
chC )  be  let  into  the  interior  of  the 
actnharacter,  and  attain  a  certain  fa- 
sudf^iiliat  ity  with  the  chief  personages, 
ludtChit  renders  our  conception  of 
ninClleir  wiiole  character  much  more 
ilCively,  entire,  and  impre^ivc.  It 
Ip  upcm  thi«  principle,  that  the  ef- 
ire^f  ct  of  most  of  the  fine  strokes  of 
ifiature  and  character,  which  oc- 
igiTeurln  the  wTirings  of  the  p<^»ets, 
1  fr^f'ill  be  found  to  depend  ;  and  it  is 
rd  principle,  that  has  been  quite  fa- 
ch^tiiliar  to  criticism,  ever  sinccL  it 
in  illustrated  by  the  ancient 

iheij^4ommentators  of  Homer. 

••  But,  though  Miss  Baillie  has 
re  overlooked  this  pow’erful  in- 

[hedj^InJTnent,  for  the  developement  of 
g  ^^aracteristic  effect,  there  is  anoth- 
^  of  still  greater  importancei 

appears  to  be»  in  a  'good 
I  s  s  2 


mcanire,  excluded  by  her  doctrine 
of  the  unity  of  passion.  The  art 
to  which  w  e  now  allude,  is  that  by 
which  an  appearance  of  individual 
reality  is  communicated  to  an  ide¬ 
al  personage,  and  the  functions  of 
a  dramatic  herb  assigned  to  a  liv¬ 
ing  being,  with  the  whole  of  whose 
capacities  and  dispositions  we  ate 
made  to  feel  that  w^e  are  acquaint¬ 
ed.  This  poetical  deception,  hoW'- 
ever,  can  never  be  accomplished 
by  the  display  of  a  single  passion, 
and  cannot  even  take  place,  we 
should  imagine,  where  such  a  dis¬ 
play  is  made  the  chief  object  of 
our  attention.  It  is  to  be  effected, 
indeed,  only  by  an  occasional  neg¬ 
lect  and  intermission  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  action,  and  of  the  passions  by 
which  that  action  is  forwarded  ; 
by  the  introduction  of  arbitrary 
and  inconsiderable  occurrences,and 
slight  and  transient  indications  of 
habits,  sentiments,  and  feelings, 
that  could  not  have  been  inferred 
from  the  conduct  or  emotions  of 
the  chief  characters  in  tl^e  .greater 
incidents  of  the  pi^e.  By  the 
plan  of  Miss  Baillie,  however, 
these  subordinate  and  arbitral  y 
trails  of  character  appear  to  be  in 
a  great  measure  excluded.  Her 
heroes  are  to  be  mere  personifica¬ 
tions  of  single  passions  ;  and  the 
growth  and  varied  .condition  of 
one  grand  feature  is  to  be  incess¬ 
antly  held  out  to  our  observation, 
while  an  impenetrable  shade  iS  to 
be  spread  upon  all  the  rest  of  the 
physiognomy.  Among  the  .dgn 
basements  of  modern  tragedy,  a-., 
gainst  which  Miss^.Baillie  declaims, 
with  so  much  animation,-  thete  i;s, 
none,  perhaps,  so  m^eriui  as  'thi^ 
which  d^trine  has* so  evident 
a  tendency  to  sanction ;  no^ 
there  any  thing  by  which  the  wiiJ 
tings  of  Shakebpjear.,and  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  are  *so  Vemarlublf 
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distinguished  from  those  of  the 
individual  truth  and  completeness 
of  their  representations  of  charac¬ 
ter.  They  arc  all  drawn  with  the 
full  lineaments  and  just  proportions 
of  real  men  ;  and,  while  the  qual¬ 
ities  by  w’hich  their  conduct  is  to 
be  determined  are  marked  with 
sufficient  boldness  and  vivacity, 
the  subordinate  attributes  are  not 
forgotten,  by  which  we  recognize 
them  to  be  creatures  like  ourselves, 
and  are  enabled  to  attach  our  feel¬ 
ings  upon  some  definite  and  tangi¬ 
ble  object. 

“We  cannot  leave  the  subject 
without  making  one  remark  upon 
the  spontaneous  addition  that  is  j 
made  to  its  difficulties,  by  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  resolution  of  making 
every  separate  passion  the  subject 
of  a  tragedy  and  a  comedy.  Pas¬ 
sion,  perhaps,  is  not  essential  to  co¬ 
medy  at  all  ;  but  the  distribution 
of  passions  into  tragical  and  co¬ 
mical,  is  so  old,  so  obvious,  and  so 
•  natural,  that  we  really  are  at  a 
loss  to  conceive  what  strange  ca¬ 
price  ccmld  have  tempted  this  in¬ 
genious  writer  .into  so  wanton  a 
violation  of  it.  A  comedy  upon 
hatred,  sounds  as  paradoxical  to 
our  ears,  as  an  elegy  on  a  wed¬ 
ding,  and  implies  as  great  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  all  our  customary  associa¬ 
tions.  The  constraint  that  must 
be  submitted  to,  in  order  to  make 
out  this  fantastic  piece  of  uniform¬ 
ity,  would  deserve  our  most  cordi- 
id  compassion,  if  it  were  not  assu¬ 
med  with  a  certain  voluntary  per- 
,  versity  ;  it  would  not  be  half  so 
absurd  in  a  manager  to  insist  that 
all  his  performers  should  appear, 

'  ’every  night,  both  in  a  tragic  and  a 
comic  character. 

“  Upon  the  whole,  thcn,wc  are' 
pretty  decidedly  of  opinion,  that 
Miss  Baillie’s  plan  of  composing 
leparate  plays  upon  the  passions,  is, 
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in  so  far  as  it  is  at  all  new  or  origi 
al,  in  all  respects  extremely  injudl  5-^ 
cious  ;  and  we  have  been  induct: 
to  express  this  opinion  more  fullliic  h 
and  strongly,  fiom  the  anxietS^nd 
that  we  feel  to  deliver  her  plea^in^Vl 
and  powerful  genius  from  the  tranli 
mels  that  have  been  imposed  u 
on  it  by  this  unfortunate  sysu* 

It  is  paying  no  great  complime 
perhaps,  to  her  talents,  to  $a 
that  they  are  superior  to  those 
any  of  her  contemporaries  amoni 
the  English  WTiters  of  tragedr^j 
and  that,  with  proper  manag| 
ment,  they  bid  fair  to  pro 
something  that  posterity  will 
allow  to  be  forgotten.  With 
perplexing  herself  with  die  obsert' 
ances  of  an  arbitrary  system, 
will  find  that  all  tragical  subjei| 
imply  the  agency  of  die  gieattj 
passions  ;  and  that  she  will  hat^‘ 
occasion  for  all  her  skill  in  & 
delineation  of  character,  and 
her  knowledge  of  the  human  her 
i»ldiough  she  should  only  aim 
Shakespear  and  Otway  have  dtf; 
before  her)  at  the  excitation 
virtuous  sympathy,  and  die  pr|  ^ 
duction  of  a  high,  pathetic  effVf:  ^  8. 
Her  readers,  and  her  critics, 
then  discover  those  moral  les^oi.^ 
which  she  is  now  a  litde  too 
to  obtmi^e  upon  their  notice  ; 
w'ill  admire,  more  freely,  tlie  pr^ 
ductions  of  a  genius,  that  seer_ 
less  incumbered  with  its  task, 

\  less  concious  of  its  exertions.** 


•  THE  MEDLEr.  ,, 

**  Jucunduju  nihil  esi,  quod  non  rcfict^ 


varietat. 


ORIGINAL  AND  SELECTED.  \ 


Jfiogenes,  hearing  a  son  swt 
tpr  presence  of  his  father,  struck 
{ f^atbex;»  because  he  taught  him  no 

yntfipet  quem  &0B  vivit  et  aiujl 
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pelopldasobjected  to  Epamiaon- 
ias,  that  he  was  an  unworthy  n>em- 
)er  of  a  commonwealth,  because 
le  left  no  child  after  him  to  de¬ 
fend  it. 

BACHELORS. 

Trismegistus  advised  his  son 
'atius,  to  have  no  commerce  with  a 
\ingle  man  ;  believing  no  bachelor 
lould  be  honest.  Georgius  Wicel- 
tbus  concludes  his  twenty-eix  ar¬ 
guments  in  favour  of  marriage; 
mlnem  posse  tuque  pie  viverCf  neque 
ie  mori  citra  uxorem.  No  one  can 
ither  live  piously  or  die  righteous- 
without  a  wife. 


MARRIAGE. 

Twelve  inducements  to  mar- 
age  are  thus  held  out  by  an  old 
[Uthor,  Jacobus  de  Voragine. 

1.  Ra  est  /  HjteSf  quit  tueatur  et  augeat. 

2.  Norn  est  f  Hubes^  qu£  queer  eat. 

3.  Seeundse  ret  sunt  f  felititas  duf>Ucatur, 

4.  Adverse  sumt  T  Comxoiaturt  adsidet^  onus 
rticifat  mi  f.lerabite pat. 

5.  Dams  a  f  Solitudinis  tedium  pellit. 

6.  Forat  ?  Discecleiucm  visu  prose- 
fjitur,  ahtentem  de&iderat,  redeiuitem 

a  accipit. 

7.  Nihil  jucundum  absque  societate  ; 
Ud  i'.eietas  tnatrimonio  suaviur. 

8.  Vinculum  cunjugalis  caritatis  ada- 
aucinum. 

9.  Accrescit  dulcts  aiHnium  turba ;  du- 
ilicatur  numerus  pareutum,  fratrum,  sc¬ 
rum,  nepotum. 

10.  Futchra  tit  prole  parens. 

H.  Lex  Ales  is  sterilitatem  matrimonii  ex- 
’vtur.  quanto  ampliut  telibatum, 

12.  Si  natura  penam  non  ejpugit^  nc  VO- 

^ntas  quidem  etFugict. 

I.  Have  you  fortune?  You  have,  who 
save  and  augment  it. 

2.  Have  you  none  ?  You  have,  who  can 
•cck  it. 

■  3.  Arc  things /roi/rrour  ?  Your  happi- 

is  doubled. 

-  I  4.  Adverse?  She  consoles,  aids,  and 
*  *  i  flglitens.  by  dividing  the  burthen. 

5.  Are  you  at  borne  ?■  She  relieves  the 
ttdium  of  solitude. 

k.  ^  6.  Abroad  f  She  follows  you  departing 

her  eye,  desires  you  absent,  and 
.  WUh  joy  greets  you  returning. 
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7.  Nothingis  pleasant  without  society 
no  society  sweeter  than  marriage. 

8.  The  chain  of  conjugal  tenderness  is 
of  adamant. 

9.  The  sweet  hand  of  kindred  increase; 
the  number  of  parents,  sisters,  grandsons, 
is  doubled. 

10.  You  may  be  the  father  of  beauti¬ 
ful  offspring. 

1 1.  i'he  law  of  Moses  execrates  the 
sterility  of  matrimony  ;  how  much  more 
celibacy. 

12.  If  Nature  escape  not  punishment, 
your  will  cannot  surdy  avoid  it. 

The  above  is  fairly  a  logician’s 
dilemma,  and  may  be  turned  the 
other  way,  perhaps,  with  equal  ef¬ 
fect. 

1.  Res  est  ^  Habet,  qux  expendat. 

2.  Non  est  Mcndicitas  augetur. 

3.  Sfeunde  res  sunt  ?  Felicitas fnitur. 

4.  Adversx  sunt  ?  Sic  onus  intolera- 
biie  fecisti. 

5.  Dumi  es  Jurgiis  lacessitus. 

6.  Foras  f  “  Sapere  aude,”  mane !  Dis- 
cedentem  vigilat,  absentem  deridet,  rede- 
untem  excludit. 

7.  Nihil  jucundum  absque  solitudine ; 
nulla  solitudo  coriibato  suavior. 

8.  Vinculum  conjugate  adamanttnum. 
Nulla  spes  Ubertatts  ;  semper  in  vinculis  ! 

9.  Accrescit  affinium  turba.  Cave 
conjugis  amicis  1 

10.  Proles  pulchersit  aliena. 

11.  Paulus  matrimonium  eomprobat, 
sed  cQcIibatum  prorponit. 

12.  Est  matrimonum  honorabile  } 
Quanto  plus  vita  coelebs  ? 

1.  Have  you  fortune  ?  You  have,  who 
can  spend  it. 

2.  None  f  You  arc  more  a  beggar 
than  ever. 

3.  Are  you  in  prosperity  ?  Your  hap¬ 
piness  is  ended. 

4.  In  adversity  P  You  have  made  the 
burthen  intolerable. 

5.  At  home  ^  Heart  sick  with  scold¬ 
ing. 

6.  Abroad  ?  Dare  be  wise,  and  keep 
so.  She  watches  you  leaving  her,  ridi¬ 
cules  you  absent,  and  shuts  the  door  on 
your  return. 

7.  No  tranquillity  like  solitude ;  no 
solitude  Kke  single  life. 

8.  The  marriage  chain  is  of  adamant : 
j  so  much  the  worse.  No  hope  of  free* 
I  dom ;  for  ever  in  chaini  1 
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9  Thy  kindred  increaie  :  Look  to  thy 
wife's  friends ! 

]0.  The  beautiful  offspring  may  be  an¬ 
other’s. 

11.  By  the  law  of  Moses,  the  sterility 
of  marriage  was  execrable ;  but  an  apos¬ 
tle  of  the  gospel  of  grace,  preferred  ce¬ 
libacy  to  marriage  itself. 

12.  If  marriage  lie  honourable,  how 
much  more  single  life  f 

The  ladies,  as  Hamlet  says,  will 
took  on  this  picture  and  on  this.  Is 
either  like  ?  Or  are  there  not  e- 
nough  in  the  world,  who  could 
have  sate  for  both  ? 

A  man  by  the  name  of  Lema- 
tTRE,  bom  in  Switzerland,  at  pres¬ 
ent  about  eighty  three  years  old, 
resides  at  Chateaudun,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  Eure  and  Loire,  of 
w’hom  the  following  almost  incred-  ' 
ible  instances  of  corporeal  strength 
are  narrated  : 

This  second  Milo  carried  on  his 
shoulders,  in  the  market-place  of 
Chartres,  a  horse  belonging  to  the 
heavy  cavalry,  to  a  considerable 
distance.  Like  his  rival  of  Creto- 
na,  he  checked  in  its  career  a  car¬ 
riage  drawn  by  two  horses,  advan¬ 
cing  at  a  smart  trot ;  he  drew  af¬ 
ter  him,  with  one  ringer,  twelve 
grenadiers,  one  holding  the  other, 
by  a  handkerchief,  and  remain¬ 
ed  immoveable,  notwithstanding 
their  united  eflPorts  to  throw  him 
down.  As  active  as  he  is  strong 
and  valiant,  having  been  once  cal¬ 
led  on  to  assist  as  one  of  the  city 
^ards,  in  the  suppression  of  a  riot 
at  Versailles^  he  pursued  one  of 
the  French  guards  who  was  repu¬ 
ted  the  most  active  man  in  the  reg¬ 
iment,  and  having  overtaken  him, 
he  killed  him,  by  merely  laying 
his  iron  band  on  him  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  stopping  him.  It  was  this 
event  which  established  him  at 
Chateauduoy  as  he  was  obliged  to 
carry  the  taper  of  St.  Lazarus  to 


1 

Vendomc  before  he  could  obtain 
his  pardon.  During  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  he  w^as  thrown  into  prison, 
w’hen  this  modern  Sampson  obtain¬ 
ed  ’  his  liberty,  by  carrying  the 
doors  of  the  prison  to  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  Committee  ;  ardent  and 
generous  in  his  friendship,  he  solici- 
ted  the  freedom  of  his  companions 
in  misfortune.  Bentabole  at  that 
time  traversed  the  department  of 
Eure  and  Loire,  invested  with  un¬ 
limited  power  ;  Lemaitre  inform¬ 
ed  of  it,  followed  him  post  haste; 
and  overtook  him  on  the  road ; 
his  carriage  being  stuck  fast  in  a 
slough  up  to  the  axletree,  he  creeps 
under  it,  raises  it  up,  frees  it  from 
the  slough,  and  as  a  reward  for 
his  services  obtains  the  liberty  of 
his  fellow. prisoners.  A  fire  took 
place  at  Chateaudun,  horses  har- 
nessed  to  grapplings  tugged  in  ev. 
ery  direction,  but  in  vain  ;  he  un¬ 
harnesses  them.  Seizes  the  ropes 
himself,  and  immediately  the  wail 
gives  way,  and  the  fire  is  stopped. 
In  an  insurrection  on  account  rf 
the  high  price  of  corn,  the  riours 
attempted  to  seize  the  municipalli- 
ty,  of  which  body  he  was  a 
her  ;  he  coolly  stepped  forward, 
and  swimming  through  the  tumul¬ 
tuous  waves,  he  brought  down  doz¬ 
ens  of  them  to  the  ground.  He 
was  insulted  at  his  own  door  by 
some  national  guards,  who  drew 
i  their  sabres  against  him  ;  he  laid 
hold  of  one  of  the  most  imperti¬ 
nent  among  them  and  wielding 
him  as  he  would  a  club,  soon 
brought  the  whole  party  to  their 
senses.  About  eight  years  ago, 
he  supported  three  men  on  the  calf 
of  one  of  his  legs,  which  was  bent, 
and  at  arms  length  lifted  up  a 
grenadier  by  the  waist*  We 
should  never  end  were  we  to  re¬ 
count  all  the  instamces  of  hrt 
(Strength)  his  athletic  form  be- 
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Speaks  hi's  extraordinary  vigour  ; 
and  when  nature  shall  determine 
to  break  one  of  the  noblest  of  her 
works,  science  may,  possibly,  claim 
possession  of  so  fine  a  subject  as  a 
chef  d*  auvre  for  the  study  of  mi- 
ology .  ’  (  Paris  Paptr. ) 

SONNETS. 

BV  RCV.  W.  L.  BOWLES. 

H  Evening,  as  slow  thy  placid  shades  de* 
scend 

Veiling  with  gentlest  hush  the  land¬ 
scape  still. 

The  lonely  battlement,  and  farthest  hill 
Aud  wood  ;  I  think  of  those  that  have 
no  friend. 

Who  now,  perhaps,  by  melancholy  led. 

From  the  broad  blaze  of  day,  where 
pleasure  flaunts. 

Retiring,  wander’mid  thy  lonely  haunts 
Unseen  ;  and  watch  the  tints  that  o'er  thy 
bed 

Hang  lovely,  to  their  pensive  fancy's  eye 

Presenting  fairy  vales,  where  t!»e  li  r’d 
mind 

Might  rest,  beyond  the  murmurs  of 
mankind, 

Nor  hear  the  hourly  moans  of  misery  ! 
Ah  !  beautrous  views,  that  hope's  fair 
gleams  the  while 

Should  smile  like  you,  and  perish  as  they 
smile  !•’ 


0  poverty !  though  from  thy  haggard  eye, 

'J  hy  cheerless  mein,  of  every  charm 
bereft. 

Thy  brow  that  hope's  last  traces  long 
have  left,  i 

Vain  fortune's  feeble  sons  with  terror  fly, ; 

Hove  thy  solitary  haunts  to  seek— 

For  pity,  reckless  of  her  own  distress  ; 

And  patience,  in  the  pall  of  wretched¬ 
ness. 

That  turns  to  the  bleak  storm  her  faded  ^ 
cheek  ; 

And  piety,  that  never  told  her  wrong  ; 

And  meek  content,  whose  griefs  no 
more  rebel ; 

And  genius,  warbling  sweet  her  saddest 
song ; 

And  sorrow  list'ning  to  a  lost  friend's 
knell. 

Long  banish'd  from  the  world's  insulting 
throng  ; — 

With  thee,  and  thy  unfriended  off¬ 
spring,  dwell” 


POPE. 

YOU  have  probably  seen  Pope, 
eays  that  able  writer  John  Fos¬ 
ter,  cited  as  a  Christian  poet  by 
some  pious  authors,  whose  anxiety 
to  impress  reluctant  genius  into  an 
appearance  of  favouring  Christian¬ 
ity,  has  credulously  seized  on  any 
occasional  verse,  which  seemed  an 
echo  of  the  sacred  doctrines.  No 
reader  can  admire,  more  than  I, 
the  discriminate  thought,  the  fin¬ 
ished  execution,  and  the  galaxy  of 
poetical  felicities,  by  which  Pope’s 
writings  are  distinguished.  But  I 
cannot  refuse  to  perceive,  that  al¬ 
most  every  allusion  in  his  lighter 
works  to  the  names,  the  facts,  and 
the  topics,  that  peculiarly  belong 
to  the  religion  of  Christ,  is  in  a 
style  of  profane  banter  ;  and  that, 
in  most  of  his  graver  ones,  where 
he  meant  to  be  dignified,  he  took 
the  utmost  care  to  divest  his 
thoughts  of  all  the  mean  vulgarity 
of  Christian  associations.  Off,  ye 
profane  !”  might  seem  to  have 
been  his  address  to  all  evangelical 
ideas,  when  he  began  his  Essay  on 
Man  ;  and  they  were  obedient,  and 
fled.  1  do  not  know  in  what  man¬ 
ner  that  Essay  was  attacked  by 
^  Crousaz,  or  defended  against  him  ; 

,  but  it  appears  obviously  enough, af- 
;  ter  detaching  the  detail  and  illus¬ 
trations,  80  as  to  lay  bare  the  out¬ 
line  and  general  principles,  that  it 
is  an  elaborate  attempt  to  redeem 
the  whole  theory  of  the  condition 
and  interests  of  men,  both  in  life 
and  death,  from  all  the  explana¬ 
tions  imposed  on  it  by  an  unphi- 
losophtcal  revelation  from  heaven. 
And  in  the  happy  riddance  of  this 
despised  though  celestial  light,  it 
exhibits  a  sort  of  moon-light  vision, 
of  thin  impalpable  abstractions,  at 
which  a  speculatist  may  gaze,  with 
i  a  dubious  wonder  whether  they 
I  are  realities  or  phantoms,  but 
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which  a  practical  man  will  in  vain 
try  to  seize  and  turn  to  account, 
and  which  an  eTangelical  man  will 
disdain  to  accept  in  substitution 
£ot  those  applicable  and  affecting 
forms  of  truth  with  which  his  reli* 
gion  has  made  him  conversant, 
^t  what  deference  to  Christianity 
was  to  be  expected,  wlien  such  a 
man  as  Bolingbroke  was  the  gen¬ 
ius  whose  inspiration  was  to  illum¬ 
inate,  and  the  demigod*  whose  ap¬ 
probation  was  to  crown,  the  la¬ 
bours  which  were  to  conjoin  these 
two  venerable  names  according  to 
the  wish  of  the  poet,  in  everlasting 
fame  ? 


•  He  is  so  named  somewhere  in  Pope's 
works. 


A  lady  expressing  her  surprise 
on  seeing  Dr.  Parr,  at  breakfast, 
cutting  slice  after  slice  of  a  huge 
gammon  of  Yorkshire  bacon  ;  the 
Doctor  first  taking  a  draught  of 
Porter,  (which  wim  a  pipe,  forms 
constantly  a  part  of  his  morning 
repast)  replied — You  will  not  deny, 
madam,  that  mine  is  a  literary 
breakfast,  when  you  reflect  that  I 
am  mak<ng  extracts  from  Bacon, 


Steele  was  in  the  Coldstream 
regiment  under  Colonel  Cutts, 
when  a  brother  officer  communi¬ 
cated  to  him  an  intention  of  chal¬ 
lenging  a  person  who  had  fallen 
under  his  displeasure,  and  was  di¬ 
verted  from  his  purpose  by  what 
Steele  said  to  him  on  the  subject- 
Some  of  this  young  officer's  com¬ 
panions  led  him  afterwards  into  a 
belief  that  Steele’s  decision  of  this 
affair  had  been  warped  by  his  par¬ 
tiality  for  the  real  or  supposed  of¬ 
fender,  whose  character  had  event¬ 
ually  been  raised  at  the  expense, 
as  they  said,  of  the  other's  honour. 
This  villainous,  or  ill-judged  mis¬ 
representation  produced  a  chal¬ 


lenge  on  Steele  JHmself, wfio was 
at  the  time  recovering  of  a  fevet, 
smd  endeavoured  by  raillery  anj 
reasoning  to  divert  it  in  vain. 
Confiding  in  his  own  superioritt, 
and  imagining  he  could  chastise 
the  youth's  insolence  without  en. 
dangering  his  life,  he  ultimately 
accepted  the  challenge,  in  contra, 
diction  to  his  avowed  principles  an^ 
his  heart.  They  met  by  appoint- 
ment  ;  and  Steele's  buckle  breaV. 
ing  as  he  tight ned  his  shoe,  he 
took  occasion  to  urge  this  frejli 
disadvantage,  and  renewed  his  er 
deavours  to  induce  the  challenge: 
to  desist,  with  as  little  success  i 
before.  He  parried  his  adveni 
ry's  thrusts  for  some  time  ;  but  a- 
last,  in  a  well-meant  attempt  to  di 
able  him,  he  unfortunately  rantH 
young  man  through  the  body,  wh 
lingered  some  time  in  danger  c: 
his  life  from  the  wound,  but  in  xh 
end  happily  recovered.  Lord  Cuti^ 
who  was  at  this  time  Steele's  cok 
nel,  espoused  his  cause  very  warn, 
ly  when  this  affair  was  much  ag 
itated,  and  while  the  youth  rontir 
ued  in  a  desperate  condition.  I 
is  supposed  to  have  been  during 
painful  interim  that  Steele  put  tc 
gether  the  materials  for  his  twenty 
fifth  number  of  the  Taller,  althoug 
the  paper  was  not  published  ti 
nearly  two  years  afterwards. 


Addison,  before  he  commenc  h^^y 
his  Spectators,  had  amassed  maU  i  ‘J^®J 
als  with  the  ashidulty  of  a  studen.  jp  “ 
Young,  in  his  poetical  epistle  t 
Tickell,  alluding  to  .  Addison'iiuci 
Spectator?,  says, 

4uri 

^  A  cb.ince  amujement  polished  half  an  tlr 

But  it  has  been  since  discovert 
that  the  reverse  is  the  fact  ;  1* 
Add’son  had  collected  his  mattiSe 
als  to  the  amount  of  three  foli^  tn 
volumes. 


! 
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By  the  close  application  which 
[Addison  gave,  wiien  at  college,  to 
the  study  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
iclrsics,  **  he  caught,'*  says  Mr. 
Xickell,  “their  language  and  inan> 
ner,  as  strongly  as  other  young  peo¬ 
ple  gain  a  French'  accent,  or  a  gen¬ 
teel  air.  An  early  acquaintance 
with  the  classics  is  what  maybe  call¬ 
ed  the  good-bieeding  of  poetry,  as 
it  gives  a  certain  gracefulness  which 
re ver  forsakes  a  mind  that  contrac¬ 
ted  it  in  youth,  but  it  is  seldom  or 
jtever  hit  by  those  who  would  learn 
ii  too  late.  There  is  not,  perhaps, 
^ny  harder  task  than  to  .tame  the 
fiatural  wildness  of  wit,  and  to  civil¬ 
ise  the  fancy.  The  generality  of 
[rur  old  English  poets  abound  in 
[t'Tce  J  conceits  and  affected  phrases; 
snd  even  those  who  are  said  to  come 
fie  nearest  to  exactness,  aie  but  too 
f  >nd  of  the  unnatural  beauties,  and 
|im  at  something  belter  than  per¬ 
fection.  if'  Mr.  Addison’s  exam- 
|)le  and  precepts  be  the  occasion 
ihit  there  now  begins  to  be  a  grea- 
Ur  demand  for  correctness,  we 
Biay  justly  attribute  it  to  his  being 
^  |rit  fashioned  by  the  ancient  mod- 
y  ih’P  »  familiarized  to  the  propri- 
e.y  of  thought  and  cliastity  of 
eylfi.” 
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lATELLiGENCE. 


'  FORi:iGN. 

encj  ^7  premature  death  of  Dr.GeoRce 

laier 


^KEGORY,  the  liieiar>  world  have  suf- 


dcn:. 


aa  irreparable  loss.  He  had  in  the 


n  a:€i 


Rt vious  week  put  a  liuifthin^  b^nd  totwo 
le  t^iuiTies  of  elegant  Letters  to  hit  Son  on 
isonViii:erature  and  Composition,  part  of 
Ihich  had  been  printed,  and  will  of 
^urse  be  given  to  the  world  without  loss 
time*.  In  the  week  of  his  decease,  there 
if  1  appeared,  from  his  pen,  two  useful 
.  wlumes  of  Lectures  to  Young  Persons  on 
*  ‘!v<perimental  and  Natural  Philosophy, 
latfi  T  e  publication  of  the  Bible,  with  notes, 
folili  tne  manner  of  the  varitirum  classics, 
with  engravings  from  the  designs  of 


vert 


the  great  masters,  will  necessarily  be  sus¬ 
pended  for  a  short  time  ;  and  of  course 
k  is  intended  to  place  the  materials  for 
completion,  in  hands,  capable,  in  the  lite¬ 
rary  sense,  and  equally  sound  and  unex¬ 
ceptionable  in  matters  of  opinion. 

Mr.  Domevan  has  announced  some 
particulars  of  an  eitraordinary  nature 
respecting  one  of  the  mountains  of  ^^'a^cs, 
which  he  endeavours  to  demonstrate  to 
have  been  at  some  remote  period  a  vol¬ 
cano  of  immense  magnitude.  I'his  is 
Gader  Idris  in  Merionethshire,  which  in 
siae  is  not  eiceeded  Iry  any  mountain  in 
the  Principality,  except  Snowdon.  The 
general  aspect  of  the  crater  is  exactly  that 
of  Mount  Vesuvius,  only  one  of  its  sides 
is  broken  down,  so  that  the  abyss  of  this 
funnel-shaped  mountain  is  more  com¬ 
pletely  disclosed  than  in  the  latter.  It  is 
’  this  side  of  Culer  Idris  that  affords  the 
most  illustrative  examples  of  porous 
stones,  which  form  immense  beds  on  the 
declivities,  only  a  few  inches  in  many  in¬ 
stances  below  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
Many  of  these  porous  stones  exhibit  evi¬ 
dent  marks  of  strong  ignition  and  vitrifi¬ 
cation  ;  some  are  reduced  to  the  state  of 
slags,  while  othet  s  have  all  the  cellular 
appearance  and  lightness  of  pumice.  I'he 
summit  of  the  mountain  is  covered  with 
an  immense  wreck  of  stones,  supposed  to 
have  been  ejected  from  the  crater  at  the 
time  of  the  exploskm.  Myriads  of  these 
stones  have  borne  a  regular  crystilliaed 
form;  their  usual  length  is,from  three  to  six 
and  ten  feet;  some  measure  even  fifteenor 
twenty,  and  one,  in  particular, which  Mr. 
Donevan  observed,  was  twenty-two  feet 
three  inches  long.  The  substance  of' 
these  crystals  is  of  the  basalt  kind,  Iteing 
t  be  porphyry  slate,  or  clinkstone  porphy¬ 
ry  of  Jamie.:on. 

DOMESTIC. 

new  paper  is  establishrd  at  Haver¬ 
hill,  N.  H.  entitled  the  '•  C.'oi  Courier, 

“  Tlje  Literary  Mirrvr^'  devoted  entire¬ 
ly  to  Literature,  is  commenced  at*  Ports¬ 
mouth,  by  .Stephen  Sewall.  • 

A  new  edition  of  Henry’s  Epitovit  of 
Chemistry  is  published  by  Collins,  Perkina 
and  Co,  N.  York — price  .*5  dollars. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Petersburg,  Virginia, 
has  issued  proposals  for  publishing  by 
subscription  an  Indian  I'ale,  entitled  the 
Massacre  of  the  Virginian  Planters.  It 
were  needless  to  observe  that  this  event 
forms  one  of  the  most  prominent  epochs 

lin  early  American  History. 

( 
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P  0  E  T  R  r. 


VOt  THI  EMBRALD. 

LINES, 

On  tie  death  tf  Miss  NascT  CaLDEK. 

To  wake  the  muse,  to  sing  elegiac  lays, 

In  sad  concordance  with  the  weeping 
lyre. 

Sweet  Sympathy  must  chaunt  in  solemn  | 
pra’se. 

And  lend  her  aid  benignant  to  inspire. 

While  yet  in  early  youth  serenely  bright, 
She  shone  with  cheering  rays,  resplen* 
dent  round. 

While  yet  in  Virtue’s  path,  she  gave  de¬ 
light 

Sad  Death ;  ‘  Insatiate  archer,’  gave  the 
wound. 

Too  soon  was  a  bright  Sun  eclips'd  in  | 
shade;  | 

And  bow’d  in  shrouded  night’s  mysle-  , 
rious  gloom, 

Too  soon  alas  !  was  innocence  inlaid, 
Deep  in  the  sad  recesses  of  the  tomb. 
Say,  was  it  vice  to  wear  an  angel  form 
Whilehuman  yet  and  fading  here  below; 
Dispensing  pleasure  with  the  ethereal 
morn, 

Giving  to  friendship’s  smile  a  brighter 
glow  ? 

But  Terror's  king  ne’er  yet  explain’d  his 
rule. 

Nor  answer’d  human  question  of  his 
sway  ; 

The  secret’s  hid,  and  can  be  bro’t  to  light 
But  by  the  effulgence  of  an  endless  day 

Then  dry  those  tears  !  for  innocence  has 
flown, 

An  angel’s  form  has  ta’en  an  angel’s 
wing ; 

To  her  Redeemer’s  heavenly  mansion 
come. 


And  all  your  heart  and  all  your  head 
Imbibe  the  potent  stain. 

Then  many  a  demon  will  she  raise 
To  vex  your  sleep,  to  haunt  your  wayi 
While  gleams  of  lost  delight 
Raise  the  dark  tempest  of  the  brain. 

As  lightning  shines  across  the  main 
'ihrough  whirlwinds  and  thr 
night. 

No  more  can  faith  or  candour  move; 
But  each  ingenuous  deed  of  love. 
Which  reason  would  applaud. 
Now,  smiling  o’er  her  dark  distress, 
Fancy  malignant  strives  to  dress 
iJae  injury  and  fraud. 

Farewell  to  virtue’s  peaceful  times  : 
Soon  will  you  stoop  to  act  the  crimes 
Which  thus  you  stoop  to  fear  : 
Guilt  follows  guilt  :  and  where  the  i 
Begins  with  wrongs  of  such  a  stain. 
What  horrors  form  the  rear  ! 

’“fis  thus  to  work  her  baleful  power, 
Suspicion  waits  the  sullen  hour 
i  Of  fretfulness  and  strife, 

;  When  care  the  infirmer  bosom  wrings, 
.  Or  Eurus  waves  his  murky  wings 
j  To  damp  the  seats  of  life. 

But  come,  forsake  the  scene  unbless’d 
Which  first  beheld  your  faithful  breast 
1  To  groundless  fears  a  prey  : 
Come,  where  with  my  prevailing  lyre 
1  he  skies,  the  streams,  the  groves  con^i 
'I'o  charm  your  doubts  away 

Thron’d  in  the  sun’s  dcsccndiiig  car, 
What  power  unseen  diffuseth  far 
I'his  tenderness  of  mind  ? 

What  genius  smiles  on  yonder  flood  ^ 


In 


What  god,  in  whispers  from  ti.e 


Where  holy  praises  sister  angeb  sing. 


AGAINST  SUSP /CION. 

BT  A  Ki  NSIDE. 


OH  fly  !  ’tis  dire  Suspicion’s  mien ; 

And.  meditating  plagues  unseen, 

'I  he  sorceress  hither  bends  : 

Behold  her  torch  in  gall  imbru’d  : 
Behold — her  garment  drops  with  blood 
Of  lovers  and  of  friends. 


Fly  far  1  Already  in  your  eyes 
I  see  a  pale  suffusion  rise  ;  . 

And  soon  through  every  vein. 
Soon  will  her  secret  venom  spread, 


Bids  every  thought  be  kind  ?  ^  . 

_  ,  ,  Plrki 

O  thou,  whateer  thy  awful  name,  ||)| 

Whose  wisdom  our  untoward  frame 

With  social  love  restrains  ;  ^  j 

Thou,  who  by  fair  affection’s  ties 
Giv’st  us  to  double  all  our  joys 

And  half  disarm  our  pains.  J 

I.et  universal  candor  still,  dkts 

Clear  as  yon  heaven* reflecting  rill,  if  Fr 

Preserve  my  open  mind  ;  ||^ 

Nor  this  nor  that  man’s  crooked  wayi 
One  sordid  doubt  within  me  rai  sc 

To  injure  human  kind  ^  W 

IIm 
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MONTHLY  LIST 
OF  MARRIAGES  AND  DEA  THS. 

MjI  r. 


i  MARRIED,  Dorchester,  Mr.  Benjamin  Jacobs,  to  Miss 

I  In  thi.  lown.  Mr.  Jo.i.h  H.  Vose,  to  Fu’;"— '»  Providence,  Rev.  Mr. 

bciurtotte  (JusUinif;  Mr.  .Won  P  Benedict,  of  Pawtucket,  to  Mi»  Mar^- 


ra  Whitwell,  to  Mi«  Lucy  C..Scollay  ;  »-“'y  V^T, 

:  ilr.  William  Kcmlo,  to  Mi,.  Kliaa  Bemi.;  “>  ^''“'7  ^lov- 

eiogr.  William  WelU,  iun.  to  Miss  Frances  i"''"  Fn'crton,  to  Miss  Anna 

1,  ;  Mr  Steplien  Bean,  Esq.  to  Miss  .F-ocar,  (.Spaing,  March  1 4th, 

fcian  Hubbart ;  ,Mr.  Robert  .■sm.dlpeace,  W  ilium  Jarvis  Evp  U  S  Consul  at  I.is- 
•r  4I)oston,to  Miss  Hannah  Stephens,  of  M'«  Mary  Sparhawk,  daughter 

■  *  *r.he'«.  (N.  H.) ;  Mr.  John  Holt. to  Mra  f  N.  Sparhawk,  esq.  of  Kittery,  (Ms  — 

Ml.Oakman;  Mr.  W'm.  Hall,  to  Miss  ^  Tenny,to 

inp,  ML  Green  Kenny;  Mr.  Richard  Hinlge.,  Ruth  Channing_In  Uorchester,  Mr. 

a  Mis.  Hannah  Hammond.  |  ‘ 

f-h  Concord,  Mr.  Seth  Bemis,  of  Water-  ‘-“P'-.  Gr'>rge  Baker, 

„.a  fen.  to  Miss  Sarah  Wheeler,  of  the  for-  " 

reiife  place— In  W'oburn,  Benjamin  p. '  ^9'’’ Ma'-ch,  Miss  Mary  Robmson, 

fedsinn.  Esq.  to  Mis.  Marv  C.  Cool-  Hattield,(the  famous  Butiemore beau- 
,„„f%s_lnHopkinton,Mr  J.nhia  Bean,of  'yj  to  Mr  Richard  Harnson  husband- 
JLon,  to  Miss  Mary  Freeland.of  H.— !n  J',*”-  ."  '  albot.  Esq.  to 


.a.lMiiw  Catharine  Owens— In  Castine,  Mawn,(N.H.)  Mr.  James  Snow,  to  Mis. 
“t;,ISvid  Howe,  Esq  to  Miss  .Sarah  Whit-  F«her  Heald  of  ahirley.  Ms)-In  Hmg- 
Mr.  Henry  Whitney,  to  Mis.  Lucy  Bum.thcRev.l  erez  J  incoln.of  Gloucester, 

Ffckins-ln  Augusta,  Thomas  Adams, '*’¥'«  Q  ?!  “'"ghum 

Hiil,  Esq.  of  Vassallsoro*.  to  Miss  Nancy  "  roo  me,  r.  Joun  Hovey,  mer, 
”>*  liIvi..,ofSidoey-In  Scitnate,  Mr.  Rich- 1  Miss  Anna  Gardner, 

ied  Boylston,  to  Miss  Eunice  Stetson,]  Mr.  Caleb  O.  of  the 

‘  feh  of  Charle..on— In  Salem,  Mr.  Uixy  P'»«- 

Morgan,  to  Miss  Jane  Daniels — In  GalU»-  ' 

fcrope,  9th  March,  the  Prince  of  Neuf-  DlhD, 

tfl^tel,  (Gen.  BcRTHitR),  Vice-Constable  In  this  town,  Catharine  Robinson  Wallc- 
III  pfiFrance,  to  the  Princess  Elizabkth  of  1  cr,  aged  8  years ;  Mi}*s  Abby  F.  Brydia  ; 

ptrafia — In  Amherst,  (N.  H.)  Mr.  John  !  Mrs.  Hannah  M’cKean  64  ;  Deac.  Henry 
wayi||trt3^  mer.  of  Boston,  to  Miss  Lucy  Ro-  Hunter,  64  ;  Miss  Phebe  Nash,  60;  Mr. 
^—In  Billerica,  Mr.  Joseph  Bond,  jun  Elijah  Caswell,  58  ;  Mr.  Joseph  Long,  4  J; 
p:  Wilmington,  to  Miss  l.ury  Davis  of  Mr.  Henry  Hill  Hammatt,  27;  Mrs.  Sa- 
Hlerica — In  Charlestown,  Mr.  Ensign  rih,  wife  of  Mr.  Thomas  Holland,  65 ; 
lORi^jPoln,  of  Boston,  to  Miss  Sophia  Oliver  |  Miss  Charlotte  Hill,  19,  adopted  daugh- 
i  5/rs^rkin — In  Dorchester,  Mr.  Zeuas  Eaton, iter  of  Capt.  Joseph  Gleason;  Mrs.  Abi- 
gMiss  Patty  Wentworth — In  Hirigham, '  gail  Baldwin,  27;  Mr.  Henry  Stephens, 
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S7  ;  Miss  Hannah  Pope  Balch,  dau  filter  hcon  poUtkuHy  dead  for  many 
of  the  late  Joseph  B.  )un  lOy.  1  hcimas  '  Fk KUKaicK.  V  li.  th..-  rowu  Pnnre 


Swain  Rea,  son  of  PeJetiaii  R.  17ino. proebnned  K.in^  on  the  lOth  -rcJi 


Mrs  Klizaheth  Fredericks,  (J7  ;  Mrs.  Sal-  j  barn  ‘J^rh  Jan  l7nH — Fear  i.onuon.rpj 


ly  Greanleai,  2p,  wife  of  Mr.  John  G  Mr  Joint  l<.ice,  turinerly  organist  ot  1/a, 
Firs.  1  lizabsth  Hunt.  2  J,  wife  of  Mr.  !  ’ty  v  nurch,  m  N  York  In  CharlestJ?- 
John  H. ;  Mr.  F.i>ene/.er  R/tss,  SI  ;  Mrs  \  ivit.  Jtisepii  Grant:  Mrs.  GorcaN  1  rius~|) 
In  :  ary,  wile  of  Mr.  Abel  Fobnison,  sen.  6'H;  I  Ii»  Caiia.iu  (N.  V.,  a...  t.n  ihcl  \u\ 
Fir  Samuel  Torrey,  o');  h!i/.a  Ann,  !  "lilt  pieparing  a  stick  of  timber  ai  arJ 
dauj^ht  rof  Capt.  J<»lin  Doj/jrer,  ^y.  I  in*»,  he  aeridentally  teil  upon  a  two-ir.fa 

In  Nassau.  (M.  P.)  Mr*-  Catharine,  wife  •  chiwi,  wlucn  perloraltU  lii->  t)(>dy,aii(ii 


ol  l>r  Jolm  Coakicy — In  t  h.irleston,  a 
fe.v  wcek.s  since,  a  child.  4y  ;  she  com- 
plainifd  of  lo.ss  of  sig^lit,  and  expired  in  a 
ouartrr  i>f  an  hour  att'-rwaids ;  Ujxtn 
optn'ni^  the  Ixxly  a  quantity  of  wild  jas- 
ani  ne  tlowers  {hi^>tontu  se/np^r  outers')  was 
found  in  her  stomach,  which  m'ic  had 


casioiicd  hiH  tleatn — <n  Vv’eu-Sprin'/ficjjfJ 


All.',  laicy,  wile  of  Col  Henj.imin 

'  ■  :t— In  I; 


aiui,  I  lev*  days  after,  Col.  L).  8:{ 
leii:,  Mrs  .Sarah,  wile  Ol  Mr.  N.«thanK 
had,  70 — In  fiin.'U  i.'n  Mrs.  Hann  ih 
lift  of  .Vii.  tiilbert  tierscy,  o‘0 — In  R 
bury,  Jo!  u  Gerpiud  'M — hi  'J  rint 


swaMowed  while  at  Jilay,  and  wliich  no  |  C^rpt.  Robert  H.  Major  sou  in-law  of  ^  - 
doubt  o^'casioued  her  death — bi  Balti-  l  late  Capt.  Johri  Meaner,  ot  <  »reeni 


a's.  ii  )  ;  his  wife  \t  now  iii  l.onuon-j 
I'ini  .uclpdua,  Mrs.  Ann  *\laitland- 
Filts^iovo,  (N.  l.J  Dr  Isaac  Harris,* 
in  aN  \.i\!r  f’uph  Walker,  a  natiTj 
Ireland  :  iVliss  i.out'^a  i.a  Latour,  1S,( 
Fiaitniii'o  ;  by  the  ourstin^  (if  a  hi 
vessel — in  Ncw-J.ondon,  Col  Kic' 


more  (execu'cd,,  1  >avid  ami  L  .ih  h  1  laiiph- 
erty,  W’m.  rvobiAison,  and  V^hn.  -MjcjI-., 
aM  f  ireikipier, ;  executed  for  the  murder 
of  one  of  the  prison  ke.'pe's  in  atteunit- 
iii'f  to  br.'  k  gnol  In  N.  York.  .V!r  Ke- 
stoie  ii'il  -.ck  author  of  Gih  ck  i)iver5‘ous’ 

—  In  Ntaien-isl.md,  Paul  MI  •In  ni,  I'sq  for 
minv  years  first  judge  of  Richmond  coi»n- 
ty — In  Heliz,  (hay  of  Honduras)  Mrs 
Kl’za  Hunt,  32;  and  Flr&  Marcy  Rob¬ 
son  27  :  late  of  this  towm.  an<l  sisters  tt* 

Fir  iNidium  Riper — in  t.!harles(on,  John 
Miniit,  £s»j  factor,  1 1  ;  Mr  Antoine  Vi-  ot  .\br.ih.un  Belknap,  juu.  Ftq.  41-|; 
gie,  .7^ — In  Newbur*.;  Penj.  \Yoods.  f  sq  •  i  iverion  vir  John  vliny,  39  bi  N 
U.  S  an  y  fer  the  dlstri -t  )t  N.  Caro!  .i  i  :  1  dleboru’  (Vt.)  .Mr.  i  d.vard  Mariindilr 


Vi 

K' 

W 


Dt  shon,  7fi — in  tNcwport.  Lldrr  W’i'  * 
Bliss,  pastor  of  the  anbatarian  church 
— hi  Pr.ividence,  iVirs  .->aiah,  wife  ot  i 


1 

41  ii 


John  vV.dier.  h./ — In  VNarwick,Mr.  Hi' 


LssCk,  ^  1 — 111  John.sCon,  .Mrs.  Flary  ij 


In  N  Guilford,  (C.)  Rev  'I'Lo.n.i-  B  W’ells 
70,  and  in  <he  d.M  year  oi  liis  niio.  .t;  v  — 
In  Hinesourg,  (Vt  \'apt  l&otc  i-'osiwi  k 
73  ;  an  olHcerinthe  revolutionary  war  - 
In  Biddclor.:,  Hon.  Rlchv/ort.i  joi(i<i!i, 
8.9 — In  .stituate.  Widow  J -ne  Palmer, 
nearly  102  years  oh' ;  si  c  retail. “hI  the 
t.Ku!ties  of  sig-nt  hc  i’mig  mctr.orv.  An 
to  the  la.st — bi  i3v>xf«T<l  *  e.i  ••uepiien  .Sv 
monels  80 — In  N  Ori-*ans  I.t  Kili.irdof 
the  Tb.s.  navy — In  Philadclph  a,  8.;mue! 
M.  Fox  ,  Fsq.  President  of  the  hink  of 
Pennsylvania — In  Nori.b  v\%)od'.toc’<, 

(Con  )  Fir.  JouH.  i.ee,  .‘{fi  ;  killed  iust.mt- 
Iv,  by  a  flash  of  lightning — in  Kichmon  i, 
(N.  H.)  James  Baloii.a  noted  ‘  coni'irer’ — 
Ne.'ir  (Jeorge’s  Lsiand  drowiicU.  Vlr.  F!i- 
enezer  'lolman  of  Dorchester,  .Si> — !n 
Braintree,  Mr.  John  Waldo.  2<? — In  .Sa¬ 
lem,  Firs.  Flehiiiblo  Heweg  7.1;  Mr 
seph  French.  23. 


lu  lAVint,  N  H.  Firs  Flary  Dmlgt 
— hi  I a  rri  tiid  i)r  Aaron  Kiiuniaii 
In  Marh'  jne.icl  John,  son  of  Fir.  Fd 
Fettypiaoe,  19 — in  s^lein.  Firs  rliz.a 
wile  ot  Fir.  .Samuel  ^  anj  28;  Mr. 
thiwen.  2.» ;  Mr.  \l.  xamier  Snnth, 
native  of  Charleboiii C. —  in  Dor.  n 
I  Mil  iiisi  Widow  Flary  Bird,  .82 — Dr 
ed  'iet'vce:i  Dar.cn  aiUA  St.  Fl.try’s,  h 
uji-cti.ng  ot  the  m.i  l-!io.it,  two  FI 
who  hit!  pievioiislv  lucii  in  Chail 
s<>licitlng  •'ontribiiuoiis  f<»r  the  Co 
of  8t.  CfOt.iurd  :  I  he  body  of  one  of 
Ji.is  l)«  cn  'i.u.id,  vvit.'i  about  200  do 
lid — b'  1 1'llsboi o’,  a  child  of  Mr. 
F1.1SI*;  clioiked  by  a  bean — In 
mouth  h  irbor,  drowned.  Fir.  Benf 
.Sweet.  III.- r  4*1 — In  Vx  cstford,  .Mr. 
ry  llu'ip,  IK;  iiy  the  accidcnTal 
Jo- I  charireol  a  gun — (n  V'altham.  12th 
!  Firs.  Ktis  inna.  wife  of  iVIr.  John  H 


M 


'  In  Denmark,  l:nli  Flarch  1808.rHKis-|  toaf,:k;:  a  native  of  F ngland. 
iiAN  VII.  K I  rig  of  Denmark  and  Nor-  Ne.ir  i-'etc.''!biirg,  Rn-sla,  Col.  ^ 

born  22th  Jan.  1712:  He  had*  »cnjcw .  killed  in  a  duel  with  M 
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yes%lchreptowitseh ;  They  had  lonj^  lived  in  | 
habit*  ol  friendship,  were  both  enamoured 
of  i  lady,  and  had  each  otferetl  hw  ad¬ 
dresses  to  her  unknown  tu  tiic  uthet  : 
bht  preferred  the  Ci»uia ;  hut  he.  on  he- 
jnvf  apprised  of  his  t-iend  s  pretensions,  ' 
waved  the  advantaj^e  of  hei  pieleaHMue, 
'audvciy  roiuanticaliy  proposed  to  lucuie 
their  claims  hy  single  combat:  'I  ney  met 
n  consequence;  and  on  the  first  lire. 
Col  Von  A  was  shot  through  the  heart — 
lo  London,  Admiral  K  aider,  late  coin- 
uaudei  in  chiel  in  the  ha>t  Indies,  and 
f*.  for  Sandwich:  \lr.  Alcock,  lertur- 
r  on  the  human  body  in  the  i.yconm  : 
Mr.  l-edger,  of  Lov.  (i^id  i  hearre  :  Xir 
Ben]  (jaldsnnd,  suicir'e.  brother  .md  pai  t- 
ucr  of  .vir  Abraham  G.  :  it  is  ^aid  he  left 
^bt/OOOo*,  In  r.ngland  Wni  I  o'ey  h^q. 
f  ahepherton  ;  killed  in  a  dm  I  by  Wm. 
^laimnund,  L>q  ;  tlit  jury’s  veroict,  :naii- 
•  au^hler,  and  lie  w.t.<  sememed  to  be 
ooliiied  twelve  months  in  the  county 
aul,  and  branded  in  the  hand — In 
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.Hb— In  Charlestown,  hir.  Simon  Hunt 
;1‘2. 

At  Ipswich,  May  9?h,  Mis  Sarah  Cog>- 
wcll,  iKt.  bi. 

“  ft/iit  lije  isl'Hg,  •zubi^i  amivtr%  ItJ  ' s 
i^reizt  t’ni. 

We  sigh  it  the  h)s.s  of  the  elegant,  and 
mourn  the  death  of  the  spiwUdid.  But 
we  snould  remember  tha!  eiegance  m.iv 
d.'Z'/le  mort  ti.an  it  ei.ligliiens. and  sp'en- 
dour  endanger  sunpirciiy.  The  useful 
h.tve  the  first  claims  to  regard  ;  and  to 
do  good  is  lltc  i.tiblc.^t  object,  that  can 
sanctify  ambition.  lo  utility  was  the 
eve  of  the  deceased  invariably  and  stead¬ 
ily  directed  till,  iroin  the  steaiifastiiess  (*f 
,  its  gaze, It  languished  In  death  I  ar  from 
cherishing  for  what  the  worltl  call  elegant 
the  suilenness  o:  contemf't  Mis'*  Co ’s- 
we!l  shewed  all  that  .irtcntion  to  person, 
witich  delicacy  proiapieu,  without  any  of 
that  servility  w.ncti  dignity  devpl^ed. 
With  remarkable  e(}iir*n  iiutv  of  temper 
1  and  cheerfiilm  ss  of  de  eanunr.  her  de- 


Clichmlord,  Lug  Miss  i  ve,  anti  Aiiss  |  portn  ent  charmed,  while  it  corrected, and 


|Woolint*r;  two  young  lad  es.  who  perisb- 
id  III  a  l.  te  dreadful  hre  in  that  place: 

il  heir  fun  •rai  was  cund’jcrcd  with  pecu¬ 
liar  soUnniity  :  24  yotiiiL'’ ^adie>,  habireil 
in  while  preceded  the  cotbns  ;  the  pall  was 
upported  by  12  young  ladies,  in  white 
dresses  and  IuxkU  snpj>orted  bv  the  sa  ne 
numner  of  vou;i^  men  in  bhiclc  with 
in  V|iV’i)iic  hatbandB — in  Lutdin.  hiizaberli. 
tindilfjSti'ountess  Dowager  of  Moira,  7(i ;  the 
third  Wife  of  the  late  Karl  of  Moira — In 
jHayii,  Kear.  Admiral  iVI’t  uhoch  in  tlie 
service  of  Christophe  : — IL.nUes,  chief  ar- 
[lillerin  to  k'etion — In  Mart'iiico.  Lapl. 
Klisha  Small,  formerly  of  Newburyport — 
n  Lake  ^'^aurepa5,  M.  Orh  Ter  Mrs. 
Neale,  wife  of  Capt.  Neale  of  Gun-boat 
No.  1  b  ,  by  the  up>rrt!tiv'  of 'aid  boat — 
n  Baltimore,  Mr.  rrancis  Menier.  .b7,  a 
pative  of  France — in  Piovidcncc,  Mr, 
ecompence  Healy — In  Newburyport, 
Mr.  Joseph  l.iint,  92 — In  Rowley,  Mr. 
Humplirey  Hobson,  .'ll— bi  Bridgewater, 
Air  .  Jennet  Bryant,  S7, on  her  birtli-day, 
and  within  a  few  moments  of  the  same 
hour  as  that  of  her  birth — In  Chamblv 
'ainrda,  Mrs.  Ann,  wife  of  I  t.  Col.  G. 
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ihi  smile,  tliat  liucie>te<l,  entorced  the 
mord  that  imprc'vtd.  She  thought  wom¬ 
an  formed  for  the  dowret  of  tin*  vale;  a-id 
her  aim  had  a  huim.le  coiricitience  with 
,  that  of  her  Crv-ator,  in  giving  fragrance 
to  its  shade,  ilcr  iniiul  gleanieo  m  re- 
tircMueiit,  and  with  a  radiance,  .so  chasten- 
'  ed.  it  seemed  rather  gentle,  than  hrillianc. 

!  The  little  circle  of  her  acquaintance  have 
felt  its  iiitliience  purify  and  enlighten. 

■  W  henever  it  spontaneoiislv  flashed  her 
correctness  would  restrain  its  extiava- 
,  gaiicc.  1  ler  dispos:iMJii  glowed  with  he- 
nevoience  ;  and  luu;  li  ty  ha' lowed  her 
,  iieart  ,''he  sought  peace,  w  here  alone  it 
c.m  be  found,  in  the  bosom  of  pnntv  ; 
and  Was  blest  with  the  'onciousness  that 
it  dwelt  in  her  own.  i.]ic  knew  life,  in 
toe  langu.-’ge  c*i  Ihi.dar.  ;o  be  the  dream 
of  a  shallow,’^  and  closed  her  eves  with¬ 
out  regret  on  the  vision.  Her  religion 
was  that  C'.tr./.'iJ  \in:ent  of  grace,  ‘  io^^e 
I  t  nf  tino*i>fr  and  tlie  firmness  o  f  her  faith 
was  l>est  tviiwecl  bv  the  excellent  e  other 
works!  Her  t  irtitiioe  was  uucominon  ; 
1  and  for  weeks  i>eiore  her  dissoJurion  sl>e 
lav  coU'cious  w  ho  d  was  shcbeiicld  with 


Uordon,  of  both  reg’t  In  baltiniorc,  Air.  .  calmnes!,  and  evi  n  pleasantness  of  coim- 


lArcliibaM  Dobbin,  sen  72.  a  native  of 
jlrcland — In  JalTry,  Mr.  John  VS  ilsou,  ; 
|he  bad  for  several  years  travellecF  the 
'ouiitry,  mending  kettles.  •See — in  .Salem, 
|j\lrs,  !  lizrtbeth.  wife  ot  Vlr  Hen]  B.^rk- 
mrd.Kj — In  V^'ilthdin,  Mr  .Samuel  Barm-» 


ten  mcc,  looked  death  in  tlic  lace.  Si,e 
^  JiUid  up  ibf  nil < f  /’,•/  d<!"s  rvith  tttrj  l- 
I  nt^st.  she  lived  in  the  f.nthfii!  discharge 
I  of  every  re'.Ttivc  dntv,  how^ever  arc'uous. 

and  dittl.  h.ivm  fullv  answerec.  ihi 
:  )c  -i  of  her  creatiort 
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Pauli  poMessed  prrcat  pride,  an  ardent 
mind,  and  his  temper  was  considerably 
soured  by  his  disappointments,  both  in 
public  and  private  life 


His  expectation! 
1  appear  to  have  been  all  disappointed,  and 
I  hiH  circumstances  were,  from  losses  at  play, 
I  and  a  librralifv  approaching  to  profusion, 
I  alt  o^ether  irieparable,  when  he  rushed 
j  into  the  presence  of  his  Creator, 
j  At  Escrick.near  York,  John  Strange, 
j  ways,  ill  the  one  hundred  and  first  year 
;  of  his  age ;  the  greater  part  of  which  he 
I  passed  in  the  service  of  the  worthy  pro* 
!  priet  irs  of  that  estate  the  Thomps<jni 
He  scarcely  e.er  had  a  dav’s  illness,  and 
used  to  say  that  he  was  born  on  St 
,  James’s  day,  1707. 

\t  Middleion-Tyas,  in  the  North  Rid* 


At  Windham.  (Con.)  in  an  advanced  | 
.^ge,  Col.  Thomas  Dyer,  a  distingished  ot-  [ 
iicer  i)f  the  late  revolutionary  army.  In  : 
rue  men'iorable  retreat  through  New-Jer-  ^ 
•py.  he  was  among  those  to  whom  was  j 
assigned  t!.c  po.st  of  honor,  nr  bringing  ; 
up  the  rear,  which  was  admirably  com-  | 
ducted.  A  long  exposure,  however,  with-  ! 
out  other  covering  than  the  canopy  of  j 
he  ivcn.  £ap|>ed  the  foundations  of  health,  | 
which  were  never  afterwards  re-establish¬ 
ed.  He  was  a  worthy  citizen,  an  ex  'ei- 
lent  companion,  ajiU  an  honest  m,.Xi. 

Drow  ned  in  theViver  Delaware,  on  the 
uU.  by  the  upsetting  of  a  boat  in  a 
sudden  ilaw  ot  wind,  Mr.  Thomas  Y. 
Humphreys,  (son  of  Mr.  James  Hnm- 
plircys,  of  Philadelphia, printer  and  book¬ 
seller)  in  the  21st  year  of  his  age 

Cornwall,  (Vt.)  on  the  .SOth  ult.  Mrs. 
Rebecca  Clarke,  aged  106  years.  I  his  is 
tl.e  mo.'t  remarkable  instance  of  longev¬ 
ity  which  has  ever  been  known  perhaps 
in  this  state.  She  lived  to  see  the  fifth 
generation  in  her  own  family.  Her  pos¬ 
terity  is  supposed  to  be  between  two  and 
three  thousand.  She  retained  her  intel¬ 
lectual  faculties  to  a  degree  very  remark¬ 
able  for  such  an  uncommon  age.  She 
could  hear,  see  aiul  converse,  although 
with  considerable  dilTiculty.  Her  liodily 
strength  continued  to  the  last,  and  she 
was  able  to  walk  across  the  house  the  day 
preceding  her  death-  Although  her  death 
was  sudden,  it  w'as  not  occasioned  by  any 
pa:  tic  afar  disease,  nor  accompanied  with 
any  observable  pain.  Nature,  worn  out 
and  exhausted,  met  without  a  struggle, 
the  dissolution  to  which  it  had  been  long 
and  gradually  approaching. 

In  Fng.James  Pauli,  Es<].  the  late  candi¬ 
date  for  Westminster.  —  His  fortnne, which 
was  never  considerable,  had  |betii  very 
much  injured*^y  electioneering  expences ; 
his  disajipoiniment  in  his  political  career, 
preyed  upon  his  spirits,  and  desperate  cir¬ 
cumstances  drove  him  to  the  gambling  ta¬ 
ble.  whei  f  he  risqued  largely,  and  became 
a  loser  to  a  large  amount.  The  dreadful 
act  appears  to  have  been  meditated  for 


nate  Rarl  of  Derwentwater.  During  her 
long  life  she  enjoyed  uninterrupted  good 
health,  and  retained  possesion  of  all  her 
faculties  to  the  last. 

At  hilsden  Moor, 


near  bkipton,  Mrv 
Catterson,  relict  of  Silvester  C.  gent  aged 
one  hundred  and  two.  She  retained  her 
faculties  to  the  last. 

At  the  ci*llegiate  church  in  Manchester, 
last  year,  tlierc  were  three  thousand  two 
hundred  and  eighty-one  baptisms,  eight 
hundered  and  fifty  burials,  and  one  thou* 
sand  four  hundred  and  fifteen  marriages. 

Aged  5  4,  Mr.  John  Lincoln, merchant, 
whose  death  was  occasioned  by  impr* 
dently  plunging  his  feet  into  cold  water, 
during  a  paroxism  of  the  gout. 

At  an  obscure  lodging  in  RatcUfTHlgh- 
way,  where  he  fell  a  victim  to  jiovcrtt 
and  disease,  Mr.  William  Henry  Hall 
compiler  of  the  Encyclopedia,  in  .S  vol 
umes  which  bear  his  name,  and  author  a 
several  other  w'orks. 

In  London,  .M.  Le  Comte  de  Feutiere 
formerly  a  colonel  of  distinguished  merii 
in  the  service  of  l^ouls  X  VI.  He  wa^ 
found  lifeless  in  his  apartment. 

Gerard  Lord  Viscount  Lake,  a  generd 
in  the  army.  Colonel  of  the  SOih  ffM^i 
Governor  of  Plymouth,  and  treasurer  oi 
the  Dutchy  of  Cornwall.  He  was  a  mem 
ber  of  the  Court  Martial  on  laeut.  Gd 
Wliiiclock,  where  he  caught  a  fcvcl 
1  which  carried  him  olT  in  a  few  days. 


